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MECHANISM AND ORGANISM 


ATURAL science and metaphysics have been working at cross- 
purposes for a long time. Now that each of these disciplines 
is showing some impatience with the inadequacies of its own tradi- 
tional dogmas and axioms it may be that a more sympathetic under- 
standing is possible. The naturalist who is unschooled in the lore 
of the history of philosophy approaches the big problems of the 
meaning of things in his world of experience with a naiveté that 
may not be altogether a handicap—not for his own needs, I mean. 
These reflections are suggested by a recent reading of White- 
head’s Science and the Modern World and the mixed feelings of 
satisfaction and unrest aroused by these stimulating lectures. The 
conclusions reached are very comforting to the naturalist, but he 
wonders whether they can not be arrived at by a more direct road 
than the round-about and recondite trails which are blazed through 
the wilderness by the illustrious Lowell Lecturer. This is not to 
imply that the shorter path can take the philosopher to his desti- 
nation, but only that for the more limited needs of the student of 
natural science the straighter way and the nearer goal may have 
at least the advantage that his stumbling feet may more safely 
walk therein. 

Beginning our comment with the introduction to the final chap- 
ter on ‘‘Requisites for Social Progress,’’ we are told that the three 
centuries of science have revolved around the ideas of God, mind, 
matter, and space and time in their characters of expressing simple 
location for matter. Philosophy has emphasized mind, science has 
until recently ignored mind. But mind ‘‘is creeping back into its 
old importance, owing to the rise of psychology and its alliance 
with physiology. Also, this rehabilitation of philosophy has been 
facilitated by the recent breakdown of the seventeenth-century 
settlement of the principles of physical science. But, until that 
collapse, science seated itself securely upon the concepts of matter, 
space, time and, latterly, of energy.’’ 

Now that we all recognize that the collapse of some traditional 
scientific concepts has taken place, we may recast our science and 
our philosophy in entirely new patterns, as many philosophers are 
now trying to do, or we may follow a less ambitious program and 
endeavor to revamp the old concepts to fit the recently acquired 
facts. The old concepts are tried and true. They fit experience 
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within the field where they grew up. With enlargement of the 
field of experience most of them are still true within the original 
contracted range. 

With the recognition that the dogmas of classical mechanics are 
not adequate to cover some of the newly acquired facts and concepts 
of natural processes—the quantum, for instance—we may either 
supplement mechanism with agencies regarded as non-mechanistie, 
or we may reéxamine, correct, and enlarge the original naive con- 
cepts of mechanism to embrace the new data. The former course 
is popular at present in both science and philosophy—that is, in 
those circles where any reformulation of traditional notions is ree- 
ognized as necessary. 

But the admission of non-mechanistic agencies leaves science 
impotent in those domains where such agencies are invoked, for we 
have at present no scientific technique for dealing with them. The 
current formulation of mechanistic science embraces all lawfully 
ordered phenomena that follow in a single system of observable 
cause-and-effect sequences. Any phenomenon or experience that 
can not be articulated with other phenomena in this unitary system 
of things in regularly ordered ways, any caprice or interference 
with the natural course of events without natural causes, is by 
definition non-mechanistic and unnatural. 

The behavior of electrons and quanta of energy does not con- 
form with the traditional concept of mechanism. We can not con- 
struct the sort of mechanical models for it that have been so serv- 
iceable, for instance, in stereochemistry. Yet this behavior is not 
capricious or lawless; if it were, it would not submit to the very 
elaborate mathematical treatment which is our best way of investi- 
gating it. If this behavior were not in law-abiding relation with 
the rest of the natural order it could not be fitted into our older 
system of relations as an explanation of atomic valences and so on. 

Now, an Order of Nature which is empirical and whose range is 
limited to that territory which is accessible to verifiable human 
experience is a legitimate generalization of natural science. This 
scientific induction has no necessary metaphysical implications of 
any sort. Our experience is limited and will always be finite. It 
can never take us to ultimates, to absolutes, or to the essential na- 
ture of things-in-themselves; for it gives us only things-in-relation, 
and only partial views of the relationships at that. 

Mechanistic science must not be confused with philosophical 
materialism, as is so often done. A mechanistic science may be 
consistent with any metaphysical system, for it makes no postu 
lates about what lies back of the limited range of our experience. 
And it is not the task of the naturalist (as naturalist) to square 
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his empirical data and the deductions which can logically be drawn 
from them with any metaphysical system. 

Whitehead brings out in sharp relief the utter collapse of tra- 
ditional materialism as an adequate philosophy of nature—not only 
of human nature, but also of inorganic nature, electrons, quanta, 
and all the rest. Then he goes on to develop a ‘‘doctrine of or- 
ganism’’ (p. 116) to replace the brand of materialistic philosophy 
so often adopted by scientific workers. The argument follows 
smoothly from the premises. He starts from the conventional 
formulation of traditional materialism, the usual over-simplified 
concept of mechanism, and Tennyson’s poetic version of it, 


‘The stars,’ she whispers, ‘blindly run.’ 


This is elaborated as follows: 

‘‘Bach molecule blindly runs. The human body is a collection 
of molecules. Therefore, the human body blindly runs, and there- 
fore there can be no individual responsibility for the actions of the 
body. If you once accept that the molecule is definitely determined 
to be what it is, independently of any determination by reason of 
the total organism of the body, and if you further admit that the 
blind run is settled by the general mechanical laws, there can be 
no escape from this conclusion.’’ 

He now proceeds to throw overboard the whole philosophical 
system of materialism as based on traditional ideas of mechanism 
because it is a logical artifact, an abstraction drawn from a too 
limited range of experience (p. 115). He makes a new start from 
a different abstraction, a ‘‘doctrine of organism,’’ which recognizes 
that ‘‘the molecules may blindly run in accordance with the gen- 
eral laws, but the molecules differ in their intrinsic characters ac- 
cording to the general organic plans of the situations in which they 
find themselves. ’’ 

There is nothing radically new about this idea, either here or 
in the form in which it is elaborated in the Gestalt psychology. In 
fact, classical mechanics recognizes that every natural event is set 
in a total situation, of which the event in question is part and from 
which it is abstracted for particular consideration. The event is an 
equilibrated dynamic process or a disturbance of equilibrium with 
tendency to return to equilibrium. In its very essence it is what 
it is because of the situation in which it finds itself. 

Now going back to that formulation of the doctrine of material- 
ism which postulates ‘‘that the molecule is definitely determined 
to be what it is, independently of any determination by reason of 
the total organism of the body,’’ we see that this is contrary to fact 
even on the plane of those ‘‘abstractions’’ that form the basis of 
traditional inorganic mechanics. In the realm of mechanistic biol- 
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ogy its inadequacy is still more obvious. Every existing thing of 
which we have experience is set in an environment and its nature 
is determined in part by that environment. This is very generally 
recognized in the organic realm; it is equally true everywhere else, 

Mr. Whitehead’s premise eliminates the crudities of traditional 
materialism, as it should, but it does scant justice to the concept of 
mechanism ; for all mechanism, the most elementary as well as the 
most complicated, the inorganic as well as the vital, has this quality 
of taking its character, its ‘‘passion,’’ from its total situation. 

It is true that this has often been overlooked by mechanists, both 
in their science and in their philosophy. But its recognition in- 
volves no necessity for throwing mechanism into the scrap heap 
in biology any more than in physics, nor even in psychology, where 
the principle receives its most striking exemplification. 

Let us save the old machine. We may find it useful. Indeed, it 
may be able to do more things than we ever dreamed of. When 
Whitehead says (p. 111), ‘‘The only way of mitigating mechanism 
is by the discovery that it is not mechanism,’’ the naturalist begins 
to question whether the philosopher has really caught the spirit 
of modern science. The antinomy between science and faith which 
forms the theme of his fifth chapter is historically real, but today 
it is an anachronism. Mechanism and organism are not in conflict, 
and organism is still mechanism. 

The difficulty goes back to the very beginning of the argument 
in chapter I, where he regards the relation between cause and effect 
as ‘‘entirely arbitrary’’ and ‘‘not warranted by anything intrinsic 
to the natures either of causes or effects.’’ 

Whatever the philosophers may say about cause, the naturalist’s 
use of the concept is based on a reinforcement of his instinctive 
faith in the Order of Nature by an induction well grounded in a 
vast body of factual experiences with things as they are in his 
world of practical adjustments, as I have pointed out in another 
article. This is important, because the outstanding feature of 
mechanism is just the regularity and orderliness of these causal se- 
quences. 

Natural science is mechanistic by definition. We naturalists are 
investigating natural mechanisms and what they do, how they run, 
and what they make. Now, when our experience with nature— 
including human nature—is enlarged to include events that do not 
fit into our traditional mechanistic scheme of things, some of us are 
content with an appeal to a supernatural, that is, non-mechanisti¢, 
realm to help us out, but others of us feel that possibly there is 
something wrong with our ideas of mechanism in general. 


1‘*The Order of Nature,’’ The Monist, in press. 
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Whitehead, too, repudiates vitalism and all similar unsatisfac- 
tory compromises. He properly rejects traditional materialism as 
above defined and seems to feel that the concept of mechanism must 
go into the discard with it. Jennings and some other biologists 
follow the same lead. 

But the mechanistic science of today does not rest on the notion 
that a machine ‘‘is definitely determined to be what it is, inde- 
pendently of any determination by reason of the total organism of 
the body’’ or the situation within which it is operating. Nor is the 
machine passively activated by forces outside of it as some other 
philosophers maintain. The machine—any machine—is what it is 
and it does what it does partly by reason of its internal organiza- 
tion and partly by reason of the situation within which it operates. 
And it does what it does actively, not passively. It uses only ma- 
terials and energies derived from outside its own organization, but 
it does something with them actively by virtue of that organiza- 
tion; it makes products that would not be made if the machine 
were not there and operating. 

This is true of all man-made machines and all natural machines, 
dead machines and live machines, muscles, glands, reflex ares, and 
the human cerebral cortex. 

In all of these machines ‘‘the molecules differ in their intrinsic 
characters according to the general organic plans of the situations 
in which they find themselves.’’ Is this total field, this general 
situation, this ‘‘ground’’ within which the particular ‘‘configura- 
tion’’ is realized—are these lawful, and are the laws of these dy- 
namic actions, interactions, and equilibrations natural laws? If 
these are natural laws, we are still within the realm of mechanism, 
of lawfully ordered cause and effect sequences. But we have en- 
larged and rectified our concept of natural mechanism to fit the 
broader view of what any natural event is, as the operation of nat- 
ural mechanism.’ 

2This rectification of our ideas of what machines are—all machines—is 
regarded as so fundamental for further progress in human biology that I have 
written a book about it: The Thinking Machine, University of Chicago Press, 
1919, 

Kohler’s recent book on Gestalt Psychology illustrates the need for revision 
of the concept of mechanism if vague and intangible configurations are to 
be fitted into our existing body of psychobiological knowledge. And it is 
important that this be done if the valuable results of this new school are 
to come to full fruition. His rejection of the ‘‘machine theory’’ in favor of 
dynamic organization merely shifts the onus of the problem from reflex ares 
to ‘‘functional wholes.’’ But these wholes do not work in a vacuum. They 
have ‘‘organization,’’ and there must be something which is so organized as 
to deliver the configuration experienced, i.e, a mechanism or apparatus of 
some sort. If it is not a reflex are, what is it? The next step would seem 
to be the discovery of the sort of mechanism which can effect this organization. 
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And this is all on the plane of empiricism, that is, of ordinary 
experience directed and refined by scientific methods of observation, 
experiment, and critical logical analysis. No appeal to metaphysics 
or to the supernatural is necessary. 

This is what Whitehead’s long argument comes down to, for 
he says, ‘‘I would term the doctrine of these lectures, organic 
mechanism.’’ Quite so! He rejects traditional mechanics as in- 
adequate and borrows a term from biology to designate his rectified 
concept of nature. But nature—including organic nature—is still 
mechanistic, that is, orderly, lawful, not capricious or arbitrary. 

My point is that his approach to this conclusion seems to the 
naturalist unnecessarily round-about, that is, needlessly so for 
science. Regarding his philosophy I have no comments to make. 
But the biologist (and I suspect the physicist) does not need this 
or any other so recondite argumentation to arrive at a practicable 
working concept of mechanism that is adequate for his purposes, 
that embraces every natural event that comes within his ken, in- 
cluding the events of electronic orbits and those of his own intro- 
spective awareness. 

Of course, it is the last point that presents the greatest difficulty 
for most of us. From the standpoint of the preceding remarks 
Whitehead’s cavalier dismissal of the possibility of a mechanistic 
account of mental phenomena seems hardly justifiable. I condense 
his statement (p. 113). In John Stuart Mill’s doctrine of determi- 
nation, 

‘*Volitions are determined by motives, and motives are expres- 
sible in terms of antecedent conditions including states of mind as 
well as states of the body [italics mine]. It is obvious that this 
doctrine affords no escape from the dilemma presented by a thor- 
oughgoing mechanism. For if the volition affects the state of the 
body, then the molecules in the body do not blindly run. If the 
volition does not affect the state of the body, the mind is still left 
in its uncomfortable position. ... Either the bodily molecules 
blindly run, or they do not. If they do blindly run, the mental 
states are irrelevant in discussing the bodily actions.’’ 

On the last point, common and scientific experience alike tell 
us plainly and directly that mental states (or, better, mental acts) 
are not irrelevant in discussing bodily actions, that volition, emo- 
tion, sensation, and ratiocination do affect the state of the body 
and its behavior. This we know as surely as we know anything. 
Obviously, then, the bodily molecules do not blindly run in White- 
head’s sense. No, they do not; they run under the control of both 
Where to look for it in the living body I have elsewhere indicated: ‘‘Be 


havior Patterns and Anatomical Patterns,’’ Physiological Zoology, Vol. 2, Oct. 
1929. 
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their own intrinsic nature and of the total situation in which they 
are, including the mental processes. 

On a mechanistic view of the situation this implies that the 
mental processes are in cause-and-effect relation with the non-men- 
tal ingredients of the total situation just as truly as the latter are 
so related among themselves. That is, a full account of such a 
situation as ‘‘making up my mind to buy a new hat’’ must take 
mental and non-mental factors both into consideration; both sets of 
factors must be regarded as natural events; and the relation be- 
tween these two sets of factors must be a genuine causal interconnec- 
tion with no non-mechanistie complications. 

The mental components are effective factors in the control of 
the course of events because they are real results of preceding 
natural events and real causes of the succeeding events. They are 
effective naturally because they are not disembodied epiphenomena 
or parallel phenomena, but vital functions of very substantial 
physical organs. They are, accordingly, as mechanistic as the 
muscular functions, and they are as genuine vital processes as these 
last when viewed in their strictly biological relationships. 

I can not agree with Whitehead that intelligently directed vol- 
untary control is necessarily non-mechanistic; for I have a differ- 
ent conception of mechanism from his, a conception that embraces 
all that is recorded in classical mechanics and a great deal more. 

The recognition that voluntary control of behavior is mechan- 
istic in no way impairs its efficiency, nor does it degrade it to the 
level of those types of inorganic control that are effected uncon- 
sciously. For the awareness of ends desired and of means to these 
ends—though this awareness is a natural function of a natural 
body—is a causative factor in the situation which is not available 
in the regulation of any dead mechanism. The one machine does 
“‘blindly run,’’ the other does not. The awareness of ends toward 
which we run and of the obstacles in the path is a natural function 
of our bodies and it is a function that makes our bodies far more 
efficient machines than are those bodies whose internal controls work 
blindly. 

The molecules of the human cerebral cortex run mechanistic- 
ally; but their orbits are controlled both by their intrinsic nature 
—which is the resultant of untold millenniums of past history—and 
also by what is now going on within the body and outside of it, by 
endocrine secretions, by sensory stimuli impinging upon the body 
surface, by spoken words, by events in London and Paris and the 
sun and Sirius. 

The cerebral cortex is a unique sort of a machine and it does 
unique things. It is the most complicated single mechanism known 
in our natural cosmos. Its reach, the range of environmental agen- 
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cies that sensibly affect it, and its marvelous sensitiveness to the 
events going on in the immensity of its effective cosmos—these give 
it its tremendous power as a constructive agent. It does its work 
with materials and energies drawn from the outside, like every 
other machine, and like the others it does it actively. It is creative, 
just as a knitting machine or an electromagnet is creative. It ig 
made differently from these machines and it works in a different 
type of situation. Naturally its product is different. It is a think- 
ing machine; and the thinking itself is a mechanistic product in the 
same sense that a magnetic field is a mechanistic product. 

If we admit intelligence in the mechanism as one of the prod- 
ucts of its own activity, then this machine does not blindly run, 
the machine sees where it is going and shapes its course accord- 
ingly. We have first-hand knowledge that the human machine 
does just this. Whether the cosmos as a whole does so is a problem 
beyond the grasp of natural science at present. 

If we grant that human intelligence is mechanistically deter- 
mined in the sense that it is a natural lawful process, we sacrifice 
nothing of its creative power. Creating things is just what all 
mechanisms do. What they create—paper-clips, magnetic fields, 
babies, ideas—depends on the intrinsic nature of the machine and 
the total situation within which it operates. 

If we adopt this radically mechanistic view of life and of mind, 
then we may accept John Stuart Mill’s thesis (italicized above) 
that volitions and all other mental acts are determined by ante- 
cedent conditions of body and of mind, because the antecedent con- 
ditions of mind imply correlated antecedent conditions of body, 
for the mental acts are all functions of bodily mechanisms. And 
we may do this without sacrifice of any of our genuine mental 
powers, our sensations, thoughts, volitions, sentiments, and inven- 
tions. These powers are natural events because they are bodily 
functions; they are performed mechanistically because the human 
body is the kind of a machine that delivers this sort of a product. 

Every machine responds to its experience of what is going on 
within it and around it. The human body does this; and in addi- 
tion it knows something of what it is about while it is doing it. 

This may sound absurd; but only because we have been fed 
from infancy upon the dogma that thinking is non-mechanistic. 
Critical scientific examination of this dogma finds no foundation 
for it in the ‘‘irreducible and stubborn facts’’ of experience to 
which James made his appeal. The facts, when examined without 
prejudice, are unequivocal; we do think with our brains, we do it 
mechanistically, and we do it constructively. 

The acceptance of these plain facts of experience without re- 
serve or any metaphysical distortion gives us a practicable approach 
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THE VANISHING ESSENCE 





to all the big problems of human life and experience with the tech- 
nique of natural science. The problems of human biology are prob- 
lems of natural history. Human nature—all of it—ean be studied 
on the naturalistic plane. It is merely a question of learning how 
to do it. 

It is true that progress in this direction so far has been slow 
and uncertain. But we have only begun to envisage the nature of 
the problems. Such progress as has been made has been along the 
lines suggested—generally by unintelligent muddling. There is 
a better way, and the door to that way is now open. 

We can reformulate our problems in naturalistic as well as 
spiritistic terms, for the human spiritual activities are natural 
events. When we recognize that there is a natural history of hu- 
man nature—the best of it as well as the worst of it—then we shall 
devote ourselves to it with more enthusiasm and more courage. 


C. Jupson HERRICK. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE VANISHING ESSENCE 


HE recent tendency of the critical realists to conciliate critics 

by qualifying or even repudiating the doctrine of essence is as 
likely to encounter fully as much logical woe as the original doctrine 
has found. Of course, from the very beginning of the movement 
there was no agreement on the use and importance of the doctrine 
of essence, but at least there was no pronouncement against it. But 
since the doctrine was presented in the Essays with such care and 
expounded in particular by Mr. Santayana as the basis of his phi- 
losophy, there should be little wonder that it was taken to be at least 
the metaphysical background for the epistemology of critical real- 
ism. In the Essays Mr. Sellars, for instance, spoke of ‘‘character- 
complexes,’’ ‘‘content,’’ ‘‘data,’’ ‘‘co-reals,’’ and a ‘‘logical iden- 
tity’’ of idea or ‘‘character-complex’’ with the object, and said, ‘‘. . . 
the content given is the essence of the object.’?+ Yet on the one 
hand he declined the subsistence theory and on the other refused 
to embrace the copy-theory of Locke.? With such a policy one can 
hardly tell just what is the status of the mind’s contents for Sellars; 
he attacks, all at the same time, neo-realistic presentation, Lockean 
representation, and the apprehension of purely subsistential and 
logical identities. He avoids these three alternatives and holds to 
an “‘epistemological’’ content which is neither the devil of subsist- 
ence nor the deep blue sea of existence—nor the amphibian copy- 


1 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 200. 
2 Ibid., p. 199. 
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idea. And we now have Sellar’s final assurance that critical real. 
ism flies without the wings of essence. He says, ‘‘I deny that this 
doctrine was regarded as the central feature of critical realism.’’* 

Just what, then, is critical realism? Those who profit by critics 
who point out that non-existent universals do not well account for 
either particular existents or verifiable knowledge of existence, re- 
nounce metaphysics and seek to mend matters by the simple ex. 
pedient of giving existence to essences. With metaphysics thus 
abjured and essence banished, critical realism, at least for Sellars, 
means, ‘‘ ... that the knowing of an object does not demand its 
literal presence in the consciousness of the knower.’’* Thus we 
perceive that critical realism is at least critical. Or, as Mr. A. W. 
Moore has said, and as we may apply here, ‘‘There is no doubt that 
this situation is ‘critical’; but is it ‘realistic’?’’ > 

But one can not escape being metaphysically involved by simply 
deserting non-existent ‘‘subsistence’’ of data for ‘‘epistemological’’ 
existence as Sellars suggests ® or by saying with Mr. Drake that an 
essence is really real when it is really a quality of an existent thing.’ 
For Sellars fails to say what kind of existence is ‘‘epistemological’’ 
and why it is not metaphysical, and Drake in his turn omits ex- 
plaining how we may know just when an essence is existent and 
whether it is ever ‘‘metaphysical’’ or not. Consequently, as Miss 
Calkins points out concerning essences in general, * it might as well 
be confessed that they have mental existence and thus fall into the 
old dualism of ideas and real objects or return to the idealism which 
critical realism purports to escape. For Sellars must see that an 
essence that has ‘‘epistemological’’ existence, but not ‘‘medieval or 
Platonic or neo-realistic’’ existence, ® would be idealistic. And since 
these are the conclusions of the metaphysical implications of the reno- 
vated essence, we might as well drop it altogether, disclaim meta- 
physics as Sellars hopes to do, and conclude that the essence of 
critical realism is the remaining statement, negative and sceptical, 
that ‘‘ ... the knowing of an object does not demand its literal 
presence in the consciousness of the knower.’’ There are few phi- 
losophers who would challenge this unique epistemological contribu- 
tion. 

8 ‘* What is the Correct Interpretation of Critical Realism?’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 239. 

4 Ibid., p. 241. 

5‘*Some Logical Aspects of Critical Realism,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XIX, 

. 594, 

. 6 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXIV, p. 241. 

7 Mind and Its Place in Nature. 

8*€Qn Certain Difficulties in the Modern Doctrine of LEssence,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXIII, p. 701. 
® This JOURNAL, Vol. XXIV, p. 241. 
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As essences are criticized, they are either renounced or are merged 
into some sort of existent entity. Santayana in particular, and Mr. 
Strong both retain the doctrine of non-existent essences in all its 
purity, but Sellars, Lovejoy, Rogers, Pratt, Drake, and J. S. Moore 
do not object to giving existential status to some essences. Sellars, 
Lovejoy, and Pratt hold that essences are existent data. But, ‘‘the 
position as thus formulated, of Lovejoy, Pratt, and Sellars, will cer- 
tainly seem to some readers to approach the idealistic rather than 
the realistic view of essence,’’ says Miss Calkins,?° and we see es- 
sences vanishing ultimately into the limbo of idealism. And al- 
though Drake warmly defends the non-existent datum, he allows for 
existent essences if they are real qualities exemplified by objects. *' 
But when essences are qualities of objects and can be presented alto- 
gether, as the object itself, to consciousness in direct, unmediated 
knowing, then we pat the new realists on the back, adding only an 
extra thump of approbation by suggesting that when we do not 
experience real qualities, or when our experience is erroneous, what 
we experience is not existent.1* And thus the useful or true es- 
sences vanish into existence, and what essences are retained are kept 
only for the purpose of explaining error. And a final way to banish 
the troubles of essence is to banish the essence itself, to let it vanish 
completely into existence and be the same thing as an existent. So 
we have Mr. J. S. Moore saying, with ‘‘the hope that such clarifica- 
tion’? may be effective, that ‘‘merely to particularize an essence, 
then, is to give it existence, even if only psychical existence.’’ 18 

Now all these departures from the strict doctrine of essence are 
efforts to establish critical realism as logically tenable, but care 
should be taken not to jump from the frying pan into the fire. A 
datum that has ‘‘epistemological’’ existence, but not ontological or 
objective existence, may encounter as many difficulties as the ‘‘sub- 
sistence’’ of essences. And an essence that can cross the ontological 
divide into the territory of existence will only be exposed to the fire 
of another kind of criticism. The tendency, nevertheless, is to 
grant existence to essences here and there so that they will be com- 
patible with the requirements of substance and can function with 
particulars. Even the critics, such as Miss Calkins, argue that es- 
sences must be existent. Although Mr. Charles M. Perry is not a 
critical realist himself, he has carried to its conclusion this tendency 
to silence critics by making essences existent, and I shall therefore 

10 Tbid., Vol. XXIII, note on page 706. 


11‘¢That Elusive Doctrine of Essence,’’ the Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XXXVII, p. 54. 


12 Mind and Its Place in Nature. 


18‘*What and Where Are the Essences?’’ the Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XXXVII, p. 375. 
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examine Perry’s constructive interpretations. ‘* He shows that per. 
manence, which is supplied by the identity of essence, is involved 
necessarily in a process of changing existence, for change must have 
its measure or point of departure fixed before it may be real or be 
noted. But he points out a few difficulties in showing how two 
such contradictory categories as logical universals and particular 
existents can function together, for they have entirely separate onto- 
logical status. Essences are both universal and particular at the 
same time, he says. 

But how does Perry reconcile the actual working together of 
logical universals with particular existents? He does so by combin- 
ing the natures, characters, and functions of both into a single ‘‘ prin- 
ciple.’’ Says Perry, ‘‘In spite of the contradictions between identity 
and change they appear universally together. . . . The contention 
here presented is that change and identity, relations and terms, are 
cne principle, each possessing its ontological status and yet not 
contingently and eclectically thrown with the other, but maintain- 
ing it in relativistic tension.’’ * 

Perry then applies this inclusive principle to the solution of 
the critical realists’ difficulties, and since it embraces contradictions, 
it explains them. An ‘‘identity’’ can be now an existent and now 
an essence according to the explanatory demand. ‘‘Take an existent, 
for instance; it is merely an essence with a process. ... That es- 
sence in its independent identity persists throughout any subse- 
quent process which concerns it, whether the process be chemical 
or mental.’’*® When or how or why an essence becomes an existent 
is not explained. He does not say how one may know whether an 
essence is in a process or not; nor does he says what is a ‘‘ process,” 
or how an essence ‘‘persists’’ through one. Is a ‘‘process’’ an ex- 
istent or an essence, or an identity-change principle which is both! 
If it is the latter, in what manner can it be related to an essence, 
such that it will make of the essence an existent? For then an 
‘existent’? would be such by virtue of being an essence ‘‘with” 
an existent-essence. If the ‘‘process’’ is only another essence, then 
two essences make the existent. And if the ‘‘process’’ is itself an 
existent, then an essence ‘‘with’’ an existent is what makes an exist- 
ent. If we allow for all possible ambiguities in understanding what 
is this versatile change-identity principle, it at least contains ‘‘ deep 
and exclusive’’ and contradictory principles. The conception of 
this synthesis does credit to the logic of Hegel, for Perry says hin- 
self that, ‘‘The patent contradictions are but instances of the uni- 


14¢¢ Apropos of Essences,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXVI, p. 300. 
15 Ibid., pp. 302-303. 
16 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXVI, p. 303. 
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per- versal behavior of the identity-change principle.’’?7 Since it is 
lved both essence and existence, it is all at the same time the unchanging, 
lave the changing, and the process of changing.*® Further, that dis- 
r be course may be possible, the same ‘‘identity’’ (or an identity-change 
two principle?) multiples itself in several minds as datum or essence, 
ular while at the same time, as an actual thing in nature, it is unique and 
nto- single—and existent. Finally, this ubiquitous entity completes its 
the list of contradictions by being both mediate and immediate. ?° 
This identity, then, is both universal and particular, relation and 
r of term, change and identity, character and character in process, at 
ibin- the same time, and logical and existential; it is present as several 
orin- data to a number of minds, yet is single, is both immediate and medi- 
ntity ate, and contains both internal and external relations. The ancients’ 
ition paradoxes concerning motion and the contested nature and status of 
, are the ‘‘data’’ of the neo-realists and critical realists, which data for 
not the former school are existent but contradictory and for the latter 
tain- are all of presented reality but not existent—all these paradoxes are 
swept away in one bold stroke of contradiction. Nor does Perry 
nm of explain just how his principle can resolve their differences, just 
‘ions, what is its exact function and operation, just when it is essense and 
now when it is existent and when both, and why it can be purely the one or 
stent, purely the other or both all at the same time, whereas each of the 
it es two schools provide such explanatory and epistemological machinery 
ubse- within their own systems. The new realists, since their objects are 
mical directly and immediately given, have no need for the mediation of 
istent essence, and consequently do not employ the category at all. And 
er an the critical realists, since essences furnish the character of data on 
ress,” the one hand and the forms of existents on the other, have no need 
n ex for making essence into existence in either case. For it is the func- 
both? tion of essences not to be existent, but to be the forms or ‘‘exempli- 
sence, fications,’? in Santayana’s terms, of existents.?° ‘‘Essence is just 
mn an that character which any existence wears in so far as it remains 
vith” identical with itself and so long as it does so; the very character 
- then which it throws overboard by changing, and loses altogether when it 
lf an becomes something else’’** (italics mine). This is just the opposite 
exist of saying that the essence ‘‘persists unmodified’’ through a process 
what of changing. 
«deep Nor is it necessary to ‘‘explain’’ change by the assistance of two 
on incompatibles together in an ‘‘identity.’’ It is the sine qua non of 
» hie essences that they do not change, for they are eternal. 7 They only re- 
@ uni: 17 Tbid. 
18 Ibid. 


19 Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 304. 

20The Realm of Essence, p. 121, footnote. 
21 Ibid., p. 23. 

22 Ibid., p. 24. 
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cord the forms or stages of change. But two essences do not con- 
stitute change. Nor does an essence compared with an existent, for 
the changed existent has not changed from an essence but from the 
same existent at another time. Nor does the making of the two 
into an identity help matters, for change is not the evolution within 
an ‘‘identity’’ such that the identity is now essence and now exist- 
ent. An essence of the present existent is required as much for 
comparison as the essence of the same existent as past, and on the 
critical realists’ theory, the existent itself is never given, but only 
its form.** A noted change is therefore not between an identity 
which is now an essence and now an existent, but between the two 
essences of the same existent. As substance changes, it exchanges 
forms or essences. ** To identify essence with existence is to destroy 
the critical realists’ argument for change, for then essence and ex- 
istence are put in the same boat of change as one and the same. And 
unless this amalgamated contradiction can stride both change and 
identity, both boat and shore, and can be somehow both and the 
process of change also, it falls with existence into pure change. 

In case it be thought that Mr. Perry has been misunderstood in 
being interpreted as offering self-contradictory principles, let the 
reader turn to this JouRNAL for 1927 and read ‘‘A Principle for 
Realism,’’ another article by Perry.**> There he will find self-con- 
tradictions recommended wholesale, his ‘‘principle’’ offered for real- 
ism being that of self-contradiction. He says, ‘‘Contradiction is the 
ultimate driving force in all process. . . . Whatever is, is not.’’ * 
It is not without reason, however, that Perry thus openly embraces 
contradiction in a metaphysical despair; at least he perceives that 
such contradiction is involved in the functioning of two mutually 
exclusive categories and is willing to confess it. 

The same difficulty of reconciling universal and particular into a 
single principle is encountered by Mr. S. Alexander in his Space, 
Time, and Deity. The self-identical character of uniformity, which 
is the very nature of Space-Time, is made to constitute particulars 
(that is, Space-Time is not a mere abstraction from things). But 
these particulars, by their nature, are such only by virtue of their 
diversity from the uniformity which characterizes Space-Time. * 
Mr. Arthur E. Murphy points out this inherent contradiction in 
his three articles on Alexander’s work, and he sums up the diffi- 
culty thus: ‘‘The situation is the familiar one. So long as you dis- 

23 George Santayana: The Unknowable, the Herbert Spencer Lecture, de- 
livered at Oxford, October 24, 1923; Clarendon Press (1923), p. 27. 

24 See The Realm of Essence, pp. 15, 22, 23, 79. 

25 Vol. XXIV, pp. 533-542. 


26 Tbid., p. 539. 
27 Space, Time, And Deity, Vol. I, pp. 219-226. 
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tinguish form and stuff you may have diversity in one respect, iden- 
tity in another, but when they are identified your Space-Time is 
held to be diverse in precisely the sense in which it is uniform... . 
Nor will relations or laws help to make the distinction, for in pure 
Space-Time the relation is of the same stuff as its terms and the plan 
is not distinct from its execution.’’ 2° 

David Hume has demonstrated once for all that the same thing 
can not in any sense retain identity of form or essence and change 
at the same time; such identity of form is logical identity, which 
Hume shows to be only unity. ?° It is this logical unity which char- 
acterizes essences. They have qualitative and formal unity, which 
is neither existential nor changing, but not quantitative unity (which 
is a specious form).*° Thus an essence, if it have any distinction 
as form from existence, can not in any sense or at any time come to 
be the same as an existent.** And it is this purely logical or self- 
consistent identity which Santayana ascribes to essences. *? Even if 
there be, for instance, a similarity or identity of the essence of a per- 
ceived datum and of the existent object in intent, of the perceived 
quality and of the real one, this identity at most could amount only 
to one of essence and not of existence. And if the apparent essence is 
identical with the real essence, in no case is the real dependent upon 
or influenced by the apparent or the apparent by the real. For, 
‘feven when the essence intuited is identical with that embodied in 
the object, the intuition and the embodiment remain different in 
existence, origin, date, place, substance, function, and duration.’’ ** 

But not only does a synthesis of contradictions fail to explain 
how essence and existence may function together; such a synthesis 
is not only impossible as Hume has shown, but it does not ‘‘recon- 
eile the positions of the new realists and the critical realists’’ as 
Perry has suggested it might. I have already pointed out that the 
principle offered aids neither school. More than this, Perry left the 
impression that his principle was given by Santayana. But he 
failed to say where in Santayana’s writings he found this ‘‘ principle 
of change which Santayana has so generously handed us.’’ A eare- 
ful search through all of Santayana’s writings from his Life of Rea- 
son series in 1905 through the Realm of Essence, published in 1927, 
has not discovered to the writer such a principle. Santayana retains 


28 “* Alexander’s Metaphysie of Space-Time,’’ The Monist, Vol. XXXVII, 
p. 635. 

29.A Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, Section II; L. A. Selby- 
Bigge edition, p. 20. 

80 The Realm of Essence, pp. 70-71. 

81 Ibid., pp. 14, 21. 

82 Ibid., p. 18. 


38 George Santayai .: ‘‘Three Pro:fs of Realism,’’ Essays in Critical Real- 
ism, p. 167. 
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his doctrine of essence as he first formulated it, and consequently 
the criticisms of this paper do not apply to him. It is only sub- 
stance that changes, according to Santayana, and substance or ex- 
istence is an entirely different order or realm of reality from the 
realm of essence. ** Both Drake and Strong, two other critical real- 
ists to whom Perry refers, hold the same doctrine of essences that 
furnish only the forms for data and substances and enter into no 
such principle of change as Perry speaks of.** So far as the critical 
realists are concerned, then, change is the character of existents 
only. In fact, it is the ability to change which is the very nature of 
existence. ‘‘The reason for this [difference in Being and existence] 
lies in the nature of existence, which is flux, and, as Plato would say, 
non-being [that is, not-essence].’’** Existents or substances are in 
flux, or in time-and-space changes, have accidental and external rela- 
tions, are ‘‘irrational’’ ‘‘surds,’’ are characterized by contingency, 
transition, and reproduction, and bridge two moments at a time, and 
an existent thing is a ‘‘partial, dynamic historical unity.’’**7 And 
change is the evolution of substances through their various forms. 
Substance is the selective principle of essences. Essence is just the 
character that existence ‘‘wears’’ in so far as existence is definitory 
or identical with itself; existence has the privilege of becoming some- 
thing else, of suffering change, and yet enduring, whether in an 
event, an experience, or a substance. ** 

Such is the original account of essence; it is precariously sus- 
pended in non-existence between a metaphysical Scylla and an epis- 
temological Charybdis. Perceiving that such an entity is neither 
man nor myth, Sellars and Drake come to the rescue by making it 
man, giving it flesh and blood existence. But thereupon the essence 
falls into the dangers of existence, and we see Captain Sellars’ crew 
of essences, flying the colors of epistemological existence, vanishing 
into the whirlpool of ideas and idealism, and Captain Drake’s crew, 
donning the clothes of objective qualities, are seized and devoured 
as the independent objects of neo-realism. Finally these metaphys- 

84 See the following references: Reason in Science, pp. 9, 10, 78, 86, 178, 
167-210; Reason in Common Sense, pp. 18, 67, 73, 82, 132, 190; Scepticism and 
Animal Faith, pp. 42-49, 67-77; The Realm of Essence, pp. 14, 21, 24, and the 
whole book in general; The Unknowable, Herbert Spencer Lecture, cited in 
previous note; and John Dewey’s ‘‘The Realm of Essence,’’ The New Re- 
public, for February 15, 1928. 

35 Durant Drake: Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 131. For other refer- 
erences in Drake’s writings, see, in the same volume, pp. 22-23, 26, 30, 32, 63; 
in Essays in Critical Realism, p. 21, and the note on page 22. C. A. Strong: 
see Essays in Critical Realism, p. 223. 

86 The Realm of Essence, p. 48. 

87 For references, see: Scepticism and Animal Faith, pp. 42, 47, 48, 116, 
189, 211; and The Realm of Essence, pp. vi, 21, 25, 39, 47, 48, 80, 93, 109. 

88 The Realm of Essence, pp. 15, 22, 23, 79. 
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ical feats are climaxed by Perry, who rids the whole sea of its dan- 
gers by roughly tying them up together, Scylla and Charybdis, es- 
sence and existence, bound head to tail and filling the metaphysical 
void with a plenum of contradicting yowls and flying fur. Perhaps 
we had better let the essence vanish altogether and hold firmly to 
the resolute contention that ‘‘the knowing of an object does not 
demand its literal presence in the consciousness of the knower.”’ 


CarLos Kuna. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





A MISUNDERSTANDING OF IDEALISM 


OST philosophical discussion is a series of misunderstand- 

ings. At the present time idealism is, perhaps, more thor- 
oughly misunderstood by its critics than any other type of phi- 
losophy. This may be partly due to the fact that idealism is not a 
popular philosophy. It is the under dog. Anything bad is true of 
it. It does not merit careful examination. 

A list of current misconceptions of idealism would make enter- 
taining reading. At the moment, however, only one of these mis- 
conceptions need engage our attention. It has been so succinctly 
illustrated by Professor M. C. Otto in his review of my A Philos- 
ophy of Ideals* that I can do no better than to quote his words: 

‘*Well, what is this book intended primarily to do? To plant 
the roots of ideals in the soil of ultimate reality. Otherwise—here 
Mr. Brightman again agrees with many of his fellow-citizens—a 
man has no adequate warrant for morality, religion, or any form 
of the higher life.’’ 

It is true that my book aims to plant the roots of ideals in the 
soil of ultimate reality. It is false that my book, or any other 
idealistic writing of which I know, has ever said or implied that 
without this planting of idealistic roots a man has no adequate 
warrant for morality or any form of the higher life. 

I wish first to prove that Professor Otto has misunderstood the 
particular idealist whose book he was reviewing and then to show 
that the proposition which he erroneously ascribes to me is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of philosophical idealism. 

It is, of course, somewhat difficult to prove the Z proposition 
that no pages of my book contain the offensive idea. But my argu- 
ment throughout rests on the assumption of the validity of ideals. 
The first sentence of the Preface states that my way of looking 
at ideals is ‘‘neither the only possible nor the most popular way at 


1This JourRNAL, Vol. XXVI, pp. 499-501. The quotation is from pp. 
500-501. 
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present.’’?* The Preface goes on to contrast naturalism (prag- 
matic and realistic) with idealism, leading up to the statement that 
*‘the two views agree on the utility of ideals in experience.’’® 
These words were intended to imply that ideals are useful and 
valid, whichever metaphysic one may adopt. In the fundamental 
treatment of the definition of ideals later in the book, there is no 
reference to any particular metaphysical view. The closest ap- 
proach to such reference is in the final normative definition, which 
reads: 


**An ideal is a general concept of a type of experience which 
we approve in relation to a complete view of all our experience, 
including all our approvals, and which we acknowledge that we 
ought to realize.’’ * 


How the colorless reference to ‘‘a complete view of all our experi- 
ence’’ can seem to any reader to mean ‘‘an acceptance of philo- 
sophical idealism’’ I do not know. 

Moreover, the book specifically rejects any attempt either to 
support or to criticize idealism by assertions such as that ‘‘natural- 
ism makes all ideals futile’’ or that ‘‘idealism alone gives hope 
and courage for the work of social reform.’’ Such arguments ‘‘are 
to be regarded with suspicion’’ and are ‘‘illogical as proof.’’® Yet 
Professor Otto understands me to support idealism by just such 
considerations! The view which he ascribes to me is one that I 
regard as so unreasonable and absurd as not to merit any explicit 
discussion in my book. But I think I have shown it to be incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of the book as well as with specific 
passages. 

It remains to show that Professor Otto’s proposition is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of philosophical idealism. It is much more 
risky to make assertions about ‘‘the spirit of philosophical ideal- 
ism’’ than about a specific book, and in fairness let us agree that 
the expression shall mean only what the present writer takes to be 
the spirit of philosophical idealism. That spirit, as he understands 
it, is ‘‘belief in the ultimate reality or cosmic significance either 
of mind ... or of the ideals and values revealed to and prized 
by mind.’’* The former alternative (the cosmic significance of 
mind) includes the latter (the cosmic significance of ideals and 
values), although the latter need not include the former. In either 
case, idealism is an interpretation of the metaphysical objectivity 
of ideals and values. 

2A Philosophy of Ideals (New York, Holt, 1928), p. v. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., pp. 67-82. The definition is on p. 86. 

5 Ibid., p. 91. 
6 Ibid., p. 172. 
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Now, if a person held to the proposition falsely ascribed to me 
by Professor Otto, he might be a dogmatic religionist of some sort 
or he might be a theological moralist, but he could not be a philo- 
sophical idealist. If ideals have no warrant in experience, and if 
they are not valid principles for the estimation of experience, on 
what foundation could idealism build? If ideals are not warranted 
in human experience, they would be infinitely unwarranted in cosmic 
experience. If there were no intrinsic reason for ideals in human 
experience, a Cosmic Being or Mind who demanded loyalty to ideals 
would be demanding the irrational. There is no reason for holding 
to the objectivity of ideals for which there is no evidence. 

In an earlier book, which A Philosophy of Ideals presupposes, 
I had made this point explicit with reference to religious idealism. 
I had said that ‘‘our experience of values in general and of moral 
values in particular is an undeniable fact, whatever our further 
theories may be. Whether we believe in God or not, there is value 
and there is obligation. Whether God issues moral command- 
ments or not, obligation is self-recognized and self-imposed. The 
principle of moral autonomy means that the binding law of obliga- 
tion and the implied command to realize values do not depend 
logically or psychologically on belief in religion. ... The Su- 
preme Being, then, is God, not by virtue of his being a creator, nor 
by virtue of his power to inspire awe, but by virtue of his loyalty 
to obligation and his realization of values.’’ ? 

It may be that idealism is dead; but sufficient misrepresentation 
may be enough to bring it to life. Is it too much to ask that, 
whether idealism be dead or alive, we may hear no more of the par- 
ticular misunderstanding of it which ascribes to it the irrational 
and immoral view that morality and the higher life are unwar- 
ranted unless idealistic metaphysics be accepted? 


EpGar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Religion. Epwarp Scrisner Ames. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. 1929. vi-+ 324 pp. 

Whose religion? This book is much more than the confession 
of faith of a single person and much more also than the platform 
of a church; it offers a clear analysis of what liberal Protestantism 
ought to be. Few liberal Christian ministers will accept even the 
main contentions of the book, yet none can fail to recognize in it 
a systematic statement of the ideals of Protestant liberalism, when 


7E. 8. Brightman, Religious Values (New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1925), pp. 57-58, 60. 
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these are carried to their logical conclusions and accepted without 
compromise. There is a finality about this work which marks it as 
the most mature, if not the final, version which this type of religion 
has achieved. That it is not an adequate account of religion in 
general is no doubt as obvious to the author as it is to the reader, 
and it is therefore idle to quarrel with Professor Ames on the 
ground that his conception of religion might be refuted by evidence 
gathered from primitive, oriental, or Catholic religion, or even 
from Protestantism. The value of the book lies not so much in its 
fresh contribution to the understanding of religion in general, as 
to its masterly presentation of a particular religion; the vitality 
of which can not be questioned, when it has such able and devoted 
adherents. 

The exposition of this religion is couched in the now familiar 
terms of the psychology of religion. In this respect, too, Professor 
Ames’ work marks a culmination of thought. It brings together 
the general implications of the psychology of religion which Wil- 
liam James began in his Varieties of Religious Experience and 
which has since then been carried on by a group of psychologists 
directly inspired by him. True to this tradition, the approach of 
Professor Ames to religion is in terms of the conscious content of 
religious experience, and his chief concern is with the relations be- 
tween religion, philosophy, and science. In contrast to James, 
however, there is a minimum of recognition given to mysticism and 
other more pathological forms of religious experience and there is a 
decided emphasis on the social or moral aspects of religion, in terms 
of ‘‘the Chicago school’’ of philosophy. In short, we have here a 
balanced synthesis of James’ and Dewey’s psychologies constructed 
into a religion. And just as Royce’s The Problem of Christianity 
was presented as a rationalized form of Calvinism, so Ames’ Re- 
ligion is a perfectly rationalized form of Protestant liberalism. 

I have called it Protestant liberalism, though it is no doubt too 
liberal for protestants. They will prefer to call it naturalism or 
humanism, in spite of the fact that the author carefully avoids the 
distinction between man and nature, which these labels imply. 
His position is clearly stated, p. 174: 

‘‘God is not supernatural, but wholly natural, just as ideals 
are natural. The word ‘natural’ may be dismissed, for it came to 
have significance at the point where an order of nature was dis- 
tinguished as the experienced opposite of the supernatural. Neither 
term can properly be used without the other, for each implies the 
other. Only if natural be made synonymous with the real, can it 
be adequate to express all that is experienced; but when the nat- 
ural is given this meaning, it includes the ideal, the mental, and 
the spiritual, as well as the so-called physical and material. 
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‘‘Many advocates of modern ‘humanism’ commit this fallacy of 
supposing that one term of a dualistic conception may be dropped 
while retaining the other. Convinced that the empirical values 
are the only values discoverable, they conclude that this justifies 
their naturalistic, humanistic interpretation of the world. They 
are therefore compelled to devote much of their strength to deny- 
ing the existence of God and the supernatural. But as a result, 
they are left with a truncated world, and the lower half of the old 
dualistic order. They have unwillingly separated man from nature 
by the same stroke, and have left their humanistic realm suspended 
between the void of matter on one side and the vacancy left on the 
other by the removal of the old supernaturalistic deity. 

‘‘What the logic of the change to an empirical view involves 
is that there should be recognized one process of life from the low- 
est to the highest forms, ever emerging in new creations.”’ 

Labels apart, the religion described and defended here is a hu- 
mane religion, a religion of social progress, the worship of ‘‘ order, 
intelligence and love’’ (pp. 154-7). The fact of progress is as 
much a natural as a human fact, and hence the universe contains 
something divine. These ideals, together with the effort in their 
realization, which are collectively called God, are as real as any 
fact can be. They are not the only reality, to be sure. The devil, 
though he receives scant notice in this book, is as real as God; both 
are finite and may even be fleeting, when compared with the end- 
less motions of the material cosmos; but they are empirical reali- 
ties and active forces. God is selected from the world by his 
worshippers, but the fact that they are worshipping, selective 
beings is itself a divine attribute of reality. The cult of this God 
takes the forms of prayer (which is conversation with God), of 
‘“‘ereative religious behavior’’ (which is reflective morality), of 
religious education (which is the process of inducing children to 
revere order, intelligence, and love) and of free community 
churches. 

The reader will certainly not expect the reviewer to expound 
the general point of view which Professor Ames has made familiar 
by his Psychology of Religious Experience, by his numerous ar- 
ticles, and by an influential career as teacher and preacher. But 
it may be appropriate here to call attention to several difficulties 
raised in the book, not so much by way of argument, as in order 
to clarify the aims and limitations of such a philosophy of religion. 
The emphasis on the social nature of religion throughout the work 
and the scattered references to Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, and other 
positivists, may lead the reader to suspect a strong positivistic in- 
fluence; but a closer reading will prove, I think, that Professor 
Ames’ treatment of religion reflects J. S. Mill much more than it 
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does the positivists. He says himself that ‘‘Mill began to see re- 
ligion as a social process’’ (p. 26) and regards Mill’s turning from 
the question of religion’s truth to its social utility, as the critical 
point in the history of the study of religion. What Professor 
Ames tends to overlook is that there is a great difference between 
studying religion from the point of view of its social utility, and 
studying it ‘‘as a social process.’’ Mill, Ames, and most other 
empiricists are so preoccupied with evaluating religion from the 
point of view of political morality, that they seldom see religion 
in its own terms. Or, more accurately perhaps, their devotion to 
social progress is their religion, as Mill frankly admitted. This 
major interest in ‘‘the values of religion’’ reveals the moralist 
behind the empiricist, and the apologist behind the scientist. It 
has been left largely to the anthropologists to study religion ‘‘as a 
social process.’’ Professor Ames is not ignorant of anthropological 
studies, but he employs them rather uncritically. He accepts 
Durkheim’s theory of the totemic origin of sacrifice and several 
other theories which more recent researches tend to modify, but 
on the whole his approach to religion is psychological rather than 
really social or anthropological. Accordingly Professor Ames is 
quite free from the deification of society, which is the trade-mark 
of positivism, and from other excesses which a socially-minded 
philosopher might readily fall into if he listened too attentively 
to anthropology. But such incidental advantages of the psycho- 
logical method do not compensate for the failure to achieve a rad- 
ically social approach to religion. The difference is well illustrated 
by Professor Ames’ treatment of prayer. After explaining that 
prayer is really a conversation or communion with one’s ideal or 
divine ‘‘other,’’ he says: ‘‘Such analysis carries the experience of 
prayer into the psychological realm where it belongs, and thus 
saves it from being confused with some particular ritual or 
liturgy’’ (p. 210). Perhaps the ‘‘experience’’ of prayer belongs 
ipso facto to the psychological realm, but it is by no means obvious 
that prayer ‘‘as a social process’ does. How can the study of 
prayer be approached socially, if one does not begin with the “‘ par- 
ticular rituals or liturgies’’ and other institutional forms of prayer 
and note their occasions, motives, forms, and contents? How 
much does it help a concrete understanding of the social fune- 
tions of prayer to insist that because it is addressed to someone, it 
must be a form of conversation? How many actual prayers would 
fit the formula: ‘‘a form of converse in which an actual self 
wrestles with an ideal nature that he projects into some other” 
(p. 211)? Above all, what ground is there for conceiving public, 
organized prayer to be a derivative from an inner ‘‘experience,” 
instead of vice versa? Such questions demand an objective study 
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of the varieties of religious institutions and practices in their cul- 
tural settings, or at least a more behavioristic psychology than the 
psychology of religion has yet produced. 

In the next place, it is difficult to get a clear idea of the realm 
of ideals. On the one hand, Professor Ames says explicitly that 
‘strictly speaking, both goods and evils should be stated in plural 
terms. .. . They are concrete, particular conditions of experiences 
incident to an active, moving, evaluating interest. ... Where 
sentiency, appetite, purpose and desire appear, there values emerge 
in relation to the characters and activities manifested’’ (pp. 260- 
261). Such statements, together with his doctrine of the ‘‘prac- 
tical absolute,’’ applied to any confident decision, would seem to 
commit him to the plurality and relativity of ends or ideals. Any 
end actually aimed at and rationally worked for, would illustrate 
the essence of divinity. On the other hand, he says that only cer- 
tain ideals, those of ‘‘order, intelligence and love,’’ are worthy 
of divinity, and implies that all ideals when rationally considered 
must eventuate in some single order or system. He even argues 
for ‘‘the validity of the identification of reality with order, intelli- 
gence and love’’ (p. 157). The conception of God as ‘‘idealized 
reality’? harbors the same ambiguity. Are all actual ideals real, 
or are they real only in so far as they can fit into a single order? 
Or rather, is the realm of ideals by nature a rational hierarchy or a 
host of more or less independent and particular goods? Applied 
to religion, the issue means, is there an only God, and a true re- 
ligion, or are there, even ideally, many Gods reflecting varieties of 
religious experience? Presumably ‘‘order, intelligence and love’’ 
is merely a general formula for the qualities necessary to the pur- 
suit of any ideal, and as such it is an instrumentalist version of 
the Hegelian substitute for the Trinity; but Professor Ames may 
intend to offer these as the concrete aims of any rational religion, 
in which case a dogmatic absolute returns upon us in its less prac- 
tical aspects. 

Closely allied to this issue is the question whether or not religion 
is essentially engaged in the realization of ideals. I think a care- 
ful review of Professor Ames’ discussion of this point would reveal 
that his evidence proves that religion is engaged in the celebra- 
tion, rather than the realization, of ideals. Of course, one can 
identify religion with the entire life of reason and then it is a 
simple matter to show how philosophy, science, and art contribute 
to religion. But in staking out so large a domain for religion, the 
whole analysis becomes artificial and offends those who still sniff 
the apologetic odor of sanctity in all philosophies of religion. Pro- 
fessor Ames is more convincing and empirical in those passages in 
which he takes religion as one of a number of social institutions all 
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of which aim at realizing ideals, and describes the characteristic 
contributions of religion to the life of reason. The religious prac- 
tices which Professor Ames cites to illustrate these contributions 
are for the most part acts of celebration of ideals rather than acts 
of reflective thinking in the solution of the practical problems 
raised by these ideals. There is no space here to argue so large an 
issue, but I can at least suggest that the interpretation of prayer, 
of immortality, of ritual, and of religion’s preoccupation with life 
crises, would profit by a franker recognition of this function of 
religion in social life. Certainly one might expect a priori that 
the imaginative techniques by which religion gives intimacy, se- 
curity, ‘‘cosmic emotion,’’ ete., to an individual, would have their 
counterparts in the institutional practices of religious groups; and 
that the social functions (whether they are ‘‘values’’ or not is 
another matter) of worship, ceremonial, preaching and the other 
characteristic religious arts would be found in their imaginative 
appeal, rather than in their direct moral efficacy. I suspect, in 
other words, that the chapter on ‘‘ Religion and Art’’ suffers from 
an overly moralistic interpretation of both religion and art. For 
the same reason, I suspect, the chapter on ‘‘The Gods of Religion”’ 
shifts suddenly (p. 125) to the gods of philosophy. 

However, I do not wish to emphasize what this book is not; 
for, to repeat, it must be appreciated in terms of the aims and 
methods of the psychology of religion and in terms of a vital con- 
temporary religious movement of which it is the finest expression. 
It is unmistakably a religious book, and the religion which it 
preaches is both reasonable and humane. But it proves once more 
that each religion seeks to be a ‘‘practical absolute’’ for religion in 
general, and each theology purports to be the science of all reli- 
gion. Therefore I quote Professor Ames’ own words (p. 9): ‘‘Re- 
ligion cannot be identified with any one set or system of needs nor 
with any particular objects or ceremonials. These are as various 
as the faces of the races and the tribes of mankind.”’ 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A Preface to Morals. Wauter LirpMANN. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1929. viii + 348 pp. 


Mr. Lippmann has in the past shown a competence in using 
philosophical ideas to interpret various phases of contemporary life. 
In his latest book he exhibits this competence in an unusually high 
degree. Himself a successful journalist rather than a professor of 
philosophy, writing for the ‘‘general reader’’ rather than the student 
of ethical theory, he has produced a book worthy of the attention of 
all who are interested in the moral problems of modern society. 
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Mr. Lippmann’s presuppositions are Aristotelian. Paying his 
indebtedness to William James, Santayana, and Graham Wallas, 
he seems yet to be most influenced by Aristotle’s Ethics, though his 
view of the Greek moralist is colored quite apparently by his study 
with and reading of Santayana. Perhaps a little unappreciative of 
alternative ethical systems, he is yet fully aware of the implications 
and meanings of the viewpoint he has adopted from Aristotle. His 
book, as he tells us at the outset, is written, not for ‘‘those who are 
unshaken in the faith they hold,’’ nor for ‘‘those who are exhilarated 
by their escape from some stale orthodoxy,’’ but for ‘‘those who are 
perplexed by the consequences of their own irreligion.’’ It is, in the 
first place, a consideration of what sanctions are valid for sound 
morals, and, in the second place, an application of his thesis to the 
three fields of business, politics, and sex. 

A large part of Mr. Lippmann’s book, perhaps necessarily, is 
negative. He attacks the widespread assumption that morals stand, 
and can alone stand, on a theistic basis. He argues against various 
theological groups, Catholic, orthodox Protestant, and so-called 
‘‘liberals,’’ in so far as they make church or clergy or dogma indis- 
pensable to the cherishing of ideals. He is unsparing in analysis of 
the contention that without God there are no values and without 
immortality there is no meaning in life; and he chides the ‘‘liberals’’ 
for often clinging to this position in spite of clear thinking on other 
points. Indeed he blames, and probably with full justification, much 
of the disillusionment and despondency of large groups to-day upon 
those who uphold the necessity of a theological sanction for morals; 
for, as he explains, the coupling of moral ideals with religious 
dogmas has compelled a scepticism concerning moral ideals by those 
who have come to revise or reject the religious dogmas. Mr. Lipp- 
mann argues for a morality freed from bondage to theology; and 
technical philosophers who discuss morals with laymen can testify 
that such argument is only too much needed. 

The constructive part of Mr. Lippmann’s book is devoted to an 
exposition of the importance of ‘‘disinterestedness.’’ By this he 
means guidance of action by rational judgment (and again shows 
the influence of Santayana’s Life of Reason). In reaction from ex- 
ternal control by church or clergy or dogma, people often turn to a 
free expression of impulse, a whimsical and chaotic indulgence of 
every passing inclination. This, he holds, is the great menace against 
which we must to-day be on guard. ‘‘There is no freedom in mere 
freedom’’ (p. 326). People who have rejected theocratic authority 
need ‘‘some other principle which will give coherence and direction 
to their lives.’’ The moralist who would guide people to the good 
life must sketch with sympathy the goal towards which conduct may 
be directed. Instead of permitting people to try to gain happiness 
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by pursuing their desires, he must aim to win them to desire the 
kind of happiness that is possible for such beings as men in the 
kind of world in which we happen to live. Morals must thus be ex- 
perimental; but animating all experiment there may and should be 
a ‘‘disinterestedness’’ that subjects every desire to control by the 
best prevision we have of the outcome of alternative courses of 
action. 

In Chapters XII to XIV Mr. Lippmann tries concretely to pro- 
vide the moral guidance he says it is the business of the moralist to 
furnish. These chapters deal in turn with business, politics, and 
sex. All are good. The one on sex is exceptionally good. And it 
is these chapters that, by setting forth Mr. Lippmann’s idea of dis- 
interestedness in concrete, also put that idea to the test. The con- 
tent of those chapters can not here be summarized. But they are 
worth careful perusal. 


Steruine P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The University of Toronto has organized a department called 
The Institute of Medieval Studies. It is directed by Professor 
Etienne Gilson and is to be devoted to the study of the intellectual 
culture of the middle ages under all its aspects. Preparation for the 
work in the Institute is provided by St. Michael’s College, part of 
the University of Toronto, and preparatory work of this sort here 
or elsewhere is required, including medieval Latin, history of the 
primitive and medieval church, Greek and medieval philosophy, and 
patristics. The more advanced work, as arranged for this year, 
includes studies of Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory the Great, the School 
of Oxford in the thirteenth century, the psychology of Thomas 
Aquinas, Hugues de Saint-Victor, and of the political philosophy 
and social ideas of the middle ages. The purpose is to train spe- 
cialists in research as far as possible. 

Professor Gilson is supervising the organization of the library, 
which will be provided with photographs of manuscripts so that it 
may be possible to pursue the study of them here as well as in Eu- 
rope. 





The reprinting of Bertrand Russell’s Mysticism and Logic by 
W. W. Norton & Co. will be welcomed, for in spite of the fact that 
the essays in this volume were written during the years 1902-1915 
(see Preface to the 1918 edition, Longmans, Green) they are still 
fresh and now command the attention of the general public as well 
as of professional philosophers. From the new Preface we quote 
the following: 

‘‘The two essays on ‘A Free Man’s Worship’ and ‘The Study 
of Mathematics’ depend upon a metaphysie which is more platonic 
than that which I now believe in. I no longer regard good and evil 
as objective entities wholly independent of human desires, nor can 
I find an emotional refuge in the realm of essence with the same 
intellectual confidence which I once felt. It was Santayana who 
first led me to disbelieve in the objectivity of good and evil by his 
criticism of my then views in his ‘Winds of Doctrine,’ but I have 
been gradually driven to a position beyond that which he holds, 
since for him but not for me, the realm of essence is eternal and 
independent of existence.’’ . . . ‘‘Pragmatically, however, I still see 
a certain value in the mood expressed in ‘A Free Man’s Worship,’ 
since it is calculated to be useful in times of stress and to reinforce 
a desirable kind of obstinacy in the face of obstacles. With regard 
to the remaining essays in this volume, I have no such qualifications 
to express.’’ 
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